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THE PROMISE OF THY SPRING. 





I thank Thee, heavenly Father, for lacey grace of trees, 
Brown against the blue sky, expectant of their leaves. 
I thank Thee for soft brooding sun, and chirp of mating sparrows, 
And squirrels munching treasure trove, with funny nibbling shadows. 


Soon, perhaps tomorrow, I'll see my robin friends,— 

As if they’d never left me to seek more cherished ends,— 
Now listening, now darting! then tugging at a worm! 

The naughty little darlings! Lord, make speedy their return! 


I must awaken early, as soon as it is light, 

To see what wondrous changes Thou’st wrought, Lord, in the night. 
Mayhap a daring tulip has cleft the wintry clod 

And sent its sturdy herald forth to tell the world of God. 


I thank Thee, heavenly Father, for everything I see, 
For each thing is a symbol that speaks to me of Thee. 

What may seem hard or ugly, unyielding to the clime, 
Will ripen in Thy vineyard, if given proper time. 


And all we need is patience to see Thy perfect Plan 
Evolving all about us. But we forget that Man 

Is part of this same process, and with free will to delay: 
Not even oak trees send forth root and acorn in one day. 


How can we know the struggles, the handicaps each one 
In bitter silence of the soul must fight to overcome? 
Lord, give me understanding, and tolerance, patience, love, 
To view my fellowmen as Thou dost view them from above. 


Then thanks again, dear Father, for all Thy symbols sent 
To tel! me in ten thousand ways Thy Plan and Thy Spring 
And if some time I should forget the promise of Thy Spring 
Lord, grant me thought of tulip’s shaft,—’tis such a precious thing! 
H. &. &, 
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PLATO 





Of all the writers of speculative 
philosophy, both ancient and modern, 
there is probably no one who has 
attained so eminent a_ position as 
Plato. What Homer was to epic 
poetry, what Cicero and Demosthenes 
were to oratory, and what Shake- 
speare was to the drama of England, 
Plato was to ancient philosophy, not 
unapproachable nor  unapproached, 
but possessing an inexplicable but 
unquestioned supremacy. 

The authentic records of his life 
are few. He was born at Athens in 
the year 425 B.C. His father’s name 
was Ariston and his mother’s family, 
which claimed its descent from Solon, 
included among its members many 
Athenian nobles, among them was 
Crotias, one of the thirty tyrants. 

In his early youth Plato applied 
himself to poetry and painting, both 
of which pursuits he relinquished to 
become the pupil of Socrates. He 
traveled extensively and on his return 
to Athens founded the first great 
school of philosophy in a grove named 
Academus over which he continued to 
preside until his death. 
entrance to this grove was inscribed 
this legend: ‘Let no one ignorant of 
geometry enter here.” In his time 


it was considered better to be wrong | 


with Plato than to be right with any 
one else. 

The writings of Plato are numerous 
and most of them are in the forms 
of dialogues. The most widely 
known are the “Apologia,” “The 
Crito,’” and “The Phaedo,” cone of 
which have reference to the _ trial, 
imprisonment and death of Socrates 
his teacher. 


jto the language of the court, is 


history. Plato was of course present 
at the trial and so were many of the 
pupils and followers of Socrates. 
Soerates was accused of not believing 
in the gods recognized by the State 
and of corrupting the youth of 
Athens. He made a fine defense but 
in the end his accusers made him 
drink hemlock, however. He died as 
a philosopher should die, stating that 
he did not fear that imaginary evil 
called “DEATH”. He said _ that, 
“Life and death are contraries and 
can never co-exist; but wherever 
there is life there is soul, so that 
the soul contains that which is 
contrary to death and can _ never 
admit death, consequently the soul is 
immortal.” This, my brethren is still 
as good a philosophy as it was 2500 
years ago. 

Now to get a little deeper into the 
charm of Plato’s writings, for they 
hold both a charm and a_ mystery. 
His philosophy is clearly not the 
philosophy of the schools, for those 
who have not learned with Plato that 
philosophy is the love of wisdom 
rather than the pronouncement of 


Above the!truth, there is considerable mystic- 


ism in a thinker whose thoughts are 
all suggestions and who will not be 
crammed into a neat and _ lifeless 
system. Plato never seeks to reveal 
the secrets of a universe, yet in his 
pages, one seems constantly to hear 
it whispered. He does not try to 
give more than the beginnings of 
Wisdom, he was conscious that a 
philosopher cannot hope to give more 
than that. In one of his letters, 
now generally accepted as genuine, 
he expresses a doubt as to the valid- 
ity or importance of any written ex- 


The story of the Trial of Socrates,| position of philosophy. He = says, 
how he made his own defense, unused! “There does not exist, and _ there 
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never shall, any treatise by myself 
on these matters. The subject does 
not admit, as the sciences in general 
do, of exposition. It is only after 
long association in the great business 
itself and a shared life that a light 
breaks out in the soul, kindled, so to 
say. by a leaping flame, and there- 
after feeds itself.” 

Will Durant says the best of Plato’s 
dialogues is the “Republic”, it is a 
complete treatise in itself, Flato | 
reduced to a book; here we shall find 
his metaphysics, his theology, his 
ethics, his psychology, his pedagogy, 
his politics, his theory of art. Here 
we shall find problems with modernity | 
and contemporary savor: communism 
and socialism, feminism and _ birth 
control and eugenics, Nietzschean 
problems of morality and aristocracy, 


Rousseauian problems of return to: 


nature and libertarian education, and 
Freudian psycho-analysis — every- 
thing is here. 

Emerson says, “Plato is philosophy 


cratic oligarchy—-wealthy traders and 
bankers own the state. Then real 
statesmanship, which is the co-ordi- 
nation of social force and the adjust- 
ment of policy to growth, is replaced 
by politics which is the strategy of 
party and the lust for the spoils of 
office.” 

When revolution comes it may 
seem to arise from petty whims and 
causes but the result is from grave 
and accumulated wrongs, it is like a 
body weakened by neglected ills, the 
merest exposure may bring serious 
disease. “Then democracy comes, 
the poor overcome their opponents, 
slaughtering some and banishing the 
pares and give to people an_= equal 
share of freedom and power.” 

The essence of his political philo- 
sophy is the selection of the wisest 
and the best to rule. 

Now the psychological problem lies 
in the nature of men; to understand 
polities, we must understand psychol- 
ogy, he says, “like man like state” 


and philosophy is Plato,” and he} governments vary as the characters 
awards the “‘Republic” the words of |of men vary, the state is what it is 
OMAR about the KORAN, “Burn the| because the citizens are what they 
libraries, for their value is in this | are. “Ruin comes when the trader, 
book.” | whose heart is lifted up by wealth, 
Let us remember that Plato has a| becomes the ruler.” The producer is 
“UTOPIA” ever up his sleeve and he} at his best in the economic field, the 
says that the reason these UTOPIAS/| warrior at his best in battle; they 
never arrive on the map is because ofjare both at their worst in public 
ereed and luxury. Men are _ not;offce and in their crude hands 
content with a simple life: they are| politics submerges = statesmanship. 
accquisitive, ambitious, competitive| Only a Philosopher-King is ft to 
and jealous; war result; trade and| guide a nation. “Until philosophers 
finance result and bring new class|are kings and princes of this world, 
divisions. He says, “any ordinary! cities will never cease from ill, nor 
city is in fact two cities, one for the | the human race.” 
rich and one for the poor. ‘The “The first turn in the road is 
changes in the distribution of wealth | universal education, we must begin 
produce political changes; _ finally|by sending out into the country all 
aristocracy gives way to a _ pluto-|the inhabitants who are more than 
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ten years old and by taking possess-; WE MUST HAVE RELIGION. 
ion of the children, protect them! Plato believed that a nation cannot 
from the habits of their parents. We : be strong unless it believed in God, 
must start with a clean slate. In | that, a living God can do all that is 
any case we must give every child|required and to this must be added 
and from the outset full equality ofa belief in personal immortality, the 
educational opportunity, there is no | hope of another life gives us courage 
telling where the light of talent or|to meet death and to bear with the 
genius will break out we must seek;death of our loved ones, we are 
it impartially everywhere in every;|twice armed if we fight with faith. 
rank and race” He _ believed in! He speaks that at the age of twenty 
combining physical education with | the first great elimination tests 





musie and poetry, he _ said, “that|are applied and then the assignments 
music moulds character, that the|are made, the tests are impartial 
fundamental laws of the state |and impersonal, each has the right 


to this and each is assigned to the 
work for which he is best fitted. 


change with the modes of music.” I 





ask you my brethren to compare our 
jazz music with Al Capone’s ideas of 
who a city should be governed by. 
Plato anticipates “psycho-analysis”; 
he said that we have not sufficiently 
studied the various appetites and 
instincts of man. “No man conscious 
attains to true or inspired intuition, 
but rather when the power of 
intellect is fettered in sleep or by 
disease or dementia.” He speaks of 
our “abnormal desire being 
sublimated and some persons are 
able to suppress or conquer them by 
the preponderance of our better 
desires. History, mathematics and 
science. We must remember we are 
freemen and that knowledge which is 


acquired under compulsion has _ no 
hold on the mind.” With minds 
growing so freely and bodies made 
strong by outdoor sports and 
exercise, our ideal state would have 
a firm psychological basis broad 
enough for every development. Now 


we wish to hold them by a_ police- 
man’s club but there is a better way 
and that is by lending to the require- 
ments of the community the sanction 
of supernatural authority. 


Other tests follow and to keep those 
who are assigned to the more menial 
tasks from rebellion, religion and 
faith are needed, they must be shown 
that the divisions into which they 
have fallen are—God—decreed and 
irrevocable, not all their tears shali 
wipe out one word of it. Now the 
most select at the age of thirty 
become the philosophers and they are 
taught the “IDEAS” the search for 
Ideas; for generalization, laws of 
sequence, ideals of development. 
Behind things we must discover their 
relations and meaning, their mode 
and operation, the function and ideal 
they serve and we must classify and 
co-ordinate our sense experience in 
terms of law and purpose; only for 


lack of this does the mind of the 
imbecile differ from the mind of 
Caesar. Now they are not yet 
complete, these Ph.D’s must come 


down from*the heights of philosophy 
into the cave of the world, general- 
ization and abstractions are of little 
worth unless they meet the tests of 
this conerete world. Let our students 
enter the world and no favor shown 
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them, they shall compete with men | and in this way secure that mixture 
of business, with men of brawn and!|of democracy and aristocracy that 
cunning, in this mart they shall 1:earn | Plato wished. It is only fair to add 
from the book of life itself, they shall | that Plato realized that his UTOPIA 
hurt their fingers and scratch their|does not quite fall within’ the 
philosophic shins on the crude reali-| practical realm. He admits it is 
ties of the world. They shall earn) difficult of attainment, but there is a 
their bread and butter by the sweat! value in painting these pictures of 
of their high brows, and this = desire; man’s significance is that 








and sharpest test shall go ruthlessly | he can image a better world and can 
on for fifteen years. Some _ will! Will some part of it at least into 
naturally be eliminated but those! reality; man is an animal that makes 
that survive, scarred and fitted,| Utopia. When sufficient of us see 
sobered and self reliant, shorn of}the picture and follow the gleam, 
scholastic vanity by the merciless| Utopia will find its way on the map, 
friction of life and armed now with| meanwhile “in heaven there is laid 
all the wisdom that tradition andjup a pattern of such a city and he 
experience, culture and conflict, can|who desires may behold it, and be- 
co-operate to give—these men shall| holding, govern himself accordingly. 
at least automatically become the; But whether there really is or ever 
rulers of the STATE. will be such a city on earth, he will 
In the summing up of this Ideal,|act according to the laws of that 
we must come to this conclusion that | city and no other. The good man 
while there are flaws in this philo-| will apply even in the imperfect 
sophy, that it is not flexible it is| state, the perfect law.” 
static. Plato’s state might easily; And this is something for we Co- 
become an old fogy society, ruled by |Masons to remember about Plato, he 
inflexible octogenarians, hostile to} believed in the absolute equality of 
invention and jealous of change. It|men and women, they should have 
is mere science without art; it exalts|the same opportunities and pass 
order, so dear to the scientific mind,| through the same tests, regulated of 
aud neglects that liberty which is|course according to the laws and 
the soul of art; 1t worships the name | rules for each sex. 
of beauty but exiles the artists who Plato’s students loved him as he 
alone make beauty or point it out.|loved them, he was their friend as 
It is a Sparta or Prussia, not an/well as their philosopher and guide. 
ideal state. But to do Plato justice,| At an old age he passed quietly from 
essentially he is right is he not?/a little sleep to the endless one. All 
What this world needs is to be ruled | Athens followed him to the grave. 
by its wisest men. It is our business One turns to Plato thus to find a 
to adapt his thought to our own|philosopher of many facets: the 
times and _ limitation. Today we|thinker with a passion for the 
must take democracy for granted;| passionless, disciplined thought, the 
we cannot limit the suffrage as|poet with the mystic’s sense of 
Plato proposed, but we can _ put! beauty transcending analysis and an 
restriction on the holding of office,| absolute transcending being, the 
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statesman with a vision of a 
conceived and ordered by an adoring, 
disinterested comprehension of the 
good. 

Because cne finds in this philosopher 
not a set of formulas, but the whcle 
human repertory of human idealism 
and aspiration, he remains, not the 
teacher of a system, but the dramatist 
of the soul, of the soul eternally ask- 
ing itself questions about the mystery 
of clearer sunlight of eternity. It 
was Coleridge who remarked that 
every one was born into the world 
either a Platonist or an Aristotelian. 
Plato is peculiarly for those who feel 
the light that never was on land or 
sea, for those who are hungry that 
that light may be realized somehow, 
even if a little clouded, amid _ the 
affairs of men. 

Anna M. Brinkley, 18° 


EARLY MASONRY 


At the time of the Revolution there 
were perhaps a hundred stationary 
lodges in the country and fifty mili- 
tary ones; of which nine were of 
Seottish constitution, five of ancient 


origin and twenty-three of Irish 
constitution, and the rest owing 
_allegiance to the Moderns. The 


sympathies of the Scottish and Irish 
Lodges were at that time largely 
ancient. Many Moderns among the 
Colonials shifted their allegiance 
during the war. 

Among the leaders of the Revolu- 
tionary cause an astonishingly large 
number were Masons. Washington 
was one, and so were all but some 
five or six of his generals. John 
Hancock was a Mason, Paul Revere, 
Henry Knox, Ethan Allen, Alexander 
Hamilton and many more: about 
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state | fifty-three of fity-six signers of the 


Declaration of Independence were 
Masons. This has never been proved 
but the Masonic connections of thir- 
teen of them have been traced. 

Benedict Arnold was a Mason but 
after his treachery. his name was 
erased from the visitors’ books or 
lodges, at which he had been enter- 
tained. Among the British military 
leaders, a scarcely less distinguished 
roll of Masons could be compiled. 
The most famous of all Colonial 
military lodges was American Union 
No. 1 which was organized at Rox- 
bury, just outside Boston. It was 
almost cut to pieces in the Battle of 
Long Island but a number of the 
Brethren arrived and carried on. It 
moved from point to point and its 
charter was finally employed to open 
a lodge at Marietta, Ohio, which 
afterwards became No. 1 on the roll 
of the Grand Lodge of Qhio. 

Vermont elected an anti-Mason for 
Governor in 1832 and cast its electoral 
vote for an anti-Masonic candidate 
for President of the United States 
against Andrew Jackson and Henry 
Clay both of whom were Past Grand 
Masters. Factional passion, normally 
intense in those days, flamed _ out 
with extraordinary heat and in many 
sections of the United States it was 
unsafe for a man to acknowledge 
himself a Freemason. 

In the dark days of what American 
Masons call the “persecution” the 
fraternity was reduced almost to 
impotence. Some lodges closed their 
doors and waited for the storm to 


pass. Others voluntarily surrendered 
their charters. A few excitable 
persons in 1826 committed an _ act 


which was un-Masonie and unlawful 
and was denounced as_ such by 
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Sapaksthiantcedseuel thel\Geate, Ald taledesunt: abveeeen than weeianceel leaders of the Craft, and 
for which the Craft was cruelly mis- 
judged and suffered greatly. But the 
world has come to know that the 
ways of Masonry are not ways of 
anger and violence and _ though 
demagogues have tried from time to 
time to stir up popular resentment 
against the fraternity, they have had 
little success. As judged by fellow 
Americans among whom they live, 
the Craftsmen have come to _ be 
reckoned as quiet and peaceful citi- 
zens, not encouraging any treason or 
rebellion, cheerfully obeying the laws 
of the country in which they live, 
rendering every man his due without 
discrimination, seeking to molest no 
one and asking merely not to be 
molested in return. The growth of 
the fraternity in the United States 
has been phenomenal; indeed, in recent 
years its problem has not been to ob- 
tain increases in membership, but to 
keep its membership within reasonable 
bounds. It has a Grand Lodge _ in 
every State, and in the District of 
Columbia, and numbers its initiates 
by the millions. 

Several tentative proposals have 
been advanced for the creation of a 
National Grand Lodge. The first was 
made during the Revolution, when the 


motive was to make Washington 
Grand Master. All of these have 
come to naught. The principle of 
local self government and _= state 


sovereignty which has been so potent 
in political affairs has also been 
potent in Masonry. The Grand 
Lodges work in harmonious relations 
with one another and thus far there 
has been no wide spread demand for 
a closer union. 

Ancient Craft Masonry has retained 
a just inheritance which is 


clearly } naturally afforded symbolical 
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apparent from the _ extraordinary 
complexity of its symbolism; and 
there is found in its legends and 


ritual, survivals of the Pythagorean 
philosophy of numbers, particularly 
of the number three with its relation 
to the triangle. Both the equilateral 
and the right triangle have been 
venerated by the Craft from a day 
beyond which we have no record. The 
oldest traditions mention Euclid and 
Pythagoras; and the  forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid has long been 
regarded as a Masonic symbol of the 
first importance. But in spite of the 
attribution of Greek origin for this 
mathematical theorem, there is evi- 
dence to show it may have been 
known by the Egyptians long before 
Pythagoras. The Egyptians consider- 
ed the base line as representing Usiris, 
the Male Principle; the vertical line 
as Isis, the Female Principle and the 
hypothenuse as representing Horus, 
product of the two. Thus in earliest 
times the problem had definite relig- 
ious significance, 

Pythagoras founded a cult in which 
there was an outer and an_ inner 
teaching one for ordinary minds and 
the other for the truly intelligent. He 
made numbers into symbols for the 
Divine Mind, as all numbers rise 
from the number one, so he conceived 
all nature as rising from One Deity. 
Carrying the notion a step farther. 
letting the Monad_ represent’ the 
active principle in nature, or God, the 
Duad represent the passive principle; 
union of the two produced the triad, 
which represented the Soul of the 
World, and the Quadrate, or square, 
represented the perfection or comple- 
tion of nature. Other combinations 
and elaborations of the same _ idea 
dress 
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for the most abstruse metaphysical 
reflections. The cffect of such a 
doctrine upon an intellectual world 
already grown too wise to believe in 
the old gods was profound. It was 
based on the best Science of the day, 
was plausible and intelligible. Best 
of all, it could be imparted only to 
minds competent to work out its 
subtle implications. Those who pen- 
etrated to its innermost arcana 
believed they had approached very 
near to the Great Objective of all 
religious cults:—knowledge of the 
meaning and nature of God. 

Those who never quite reached that 
point had reason to feel they were 
on their way. As for less able or 
less curious minds, they were content 
with the belief that they were in the 
presence of secrets of incalculable 
potency, mere proximity to which 
gave them a decided advantage over 
their unitiated neighbors. There are 
no theories of the beginning of Free 
Masonry that have been more aliuring 
than those which assume they are to 
be found among the Ancient Mysteries 
of Greece and Rome. The study of 
these societies is in itself entrancing. 
It leads the imagination into realms 
of enchantment, lands of pagan 
temples, white and mysterious upon 
lordly hills and of sylvan’ gilades 
bathed in moonlight and redolent of 
incense and flowers. It murmurs of 
tinkling symbals, sensuous music and 
langurous antiphones, of chanting 
priests; it discloses garlanded youths 
and maidens dancing in mystic 
measures, altars alight with sacri- 
ficial fires and subterranean crypts 
where fear-struck neophytes tremble 
under solemn and portentous ordeals. 
Here the population of an Attic 
village streams out in_ procession 


following the “Sacred Basket” and 
shouting praises to Demeter, goddess 
of the harvest. There the adepts of 
a Pythagorean cult shroud themselves 
in secrecy and silence. 

That the two Bacons, Roger and 
Sir Francis, were Masons, has long 
been a legend both believed and 
disputed, although there is no reliable 
evidence either way. A discussion of 
this question belongs properly to the 
obscure and troublesome problem of 
the Rosicrucians and kindred Occult 
Societies. Much more has been said 
about it than can be proved. Kabbal- 
ism, astrology, alchemy and various 
mystical philosophers were ticklish 
things to deal with in an age which 
believed in witchcraft and sorcery. 
More than one distinguished English- 
man who investigated oecultism also 
took up Masonry. Men in an age of 
mental tyranny searching for a 
medium through which they might 
be able to find liberty for philosoph- 
ical thought and the safe interchange 
of ideas might well hope to find it 
behind the tyled door of a Masonic 
Lodge. Masonry then, required of its 
devotees not only belief in God but 
also adherence to orthodox Christian- 
ity. Many of the eighteenth century 
liberals could not wholly support this, 
so the first paragraph of the charges 
as drawn up by Anderson appeared 
under the eaption “Concerning 
God and Religion” and was as follows: 
—A Mason is obliged by his Tenure 
to obey the Moral Law; and if he 
rightly understand the Art, he will 
never be a stupid Atheist, nor an ir- 
religious Libertine. But though in 
ancient times Masons were charyved 
in every country to be of the religion 
of that country or nation, whatever 
‘t was; yet it is now thought more 
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expedient only to oblige them to that 
religion in which all men _ agree, 
leaving their particular opinions to 
themselves, that is, to be good men 
and true, or men of honor and 
honesty, by whatever denominations 
or persuasions they might be dis- 
tinguished; whereby Masonry be- 
comes the Center of Union and the 
means of conciliating true friendship | 
among persons that must have _ re- 
mained at a perpetual distance.” 

No greater or more statesmanlike 
thing was ever written into a Masonic 
document; this declaration has been 
the charter of Masonic liberty and 
tolerance, whereby it could make 
good its claim of Universality, unit- 
ing all human service and in their 
common reverence for the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe, however 
various their understanding of Him 

may be. 

According to the Dowland Legend, 
Masonry existed before the flood. It 
is related that the Israelitish patri- 
arch Lamech had two wives, Adah 
and Zillah. He had three sons, Jabal 
and Jubal and Tubal Cain, and a 
daughter. Jabal is set forth as the 
founder of geometry, Jubal as the 
founder of Science of Instrumental 
music, and Tubal Cain as the founder 
of the Science of Smithcraft in gold, 
silver, copper, iron and steel. Having 
a premonition of the coming deluge, 
the three brothers wrote their 
discoveries on two pillars, one of 
marble, fire proof, and one of brick, 
moisture proof. It is said in later 
centuries one was found by Hermes 
Trismegistus, the Egyptian priest 
and scholar, and the other by Pytha- 
goras. A book has been written by 
A. Le Plongeon, who undertook to 
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to America from Egypt or Atlantis, 
or some ancient place, twelve millen- 
niums ago, at which time it had al- 
ready become grey from unimagin- 
able antiquity. 
A. F. Unsbee, 3° 
Compiled from 
History of Freemasonry— Haywood 
and Craig. 
Vest pocket History 
Haywood. 
Symbolical Masonry. 
Visitant Christian Mysticism 
Introduction to Masonry. 
The Meaning of Hiram Abiff—Craig. 


of Masonry— 


and 


GOLDEN RULE COTTAGE 


Nineteen years ago Golden Rule 
Cottage was instituted for the benefit 
of children, who, through the un- 
natural conditions of modern life are 
exposed to the twin evils of disease 
and wretchedness. Believing that 
PREVENTION is infinitely better 
than cure, and that all disease 
preventable, this home was inaugur- 
ated to give children threatened by 
delicacy and weakness the opportun- 
ity to overcome these evils, and be- 
come normally healthy and happy 
individuals, strong to withstand and 
overcome obstacles; to grow up into 
active and capable citizens instead of 
sickly invalids, a burden to themselves 
and to the community. 

The venture has met with a great 
measure of success, and it cannot but 
be a matter of great thankfulness to 
all who have assisted in this work, 
that they have had the opportunity 
of helping little children to become 
able to help themselves. 

No child who is likely to profit by 
a stay in the home is refused because 


is 


show that Masonry was first brought» of poverty. The parents pay accord- 





ing to their means and if these are 
not available, heip is generatiy forth- 
coming; the need of the child is the 
chief consideration. The average 
stay if only a holiday is required is 
a fortnight, but frequently the 
children remain four or six weeks, or 
if necessary, longer still. Should 
medical officers often recommend 
children for convalescence, and Care 
Committees and Welfare Workers are 
glad to avail themselves of our help. 
The Warden is always ready to 
receive reccmmendations and arrange 
for either holiday or convalescence. 
Sometimes a mother has to go into 
hospital or away to recuperate and 
the knowledge that her little ones 
are being adequately cared for is a 
great factor in her own recovery. 

Since its inception it has been our 
aim to create a home-like rather than 
an institutional character in the 
Cottage. In this we have happily 
been successful, thanks greatly to 
the unfailing love and care of 
“Auntie,” as the matron is affection- 
ately nanied by the youngsters. It 
is this family atmosphere which is 
long remembered and which plays 
such an important part in after life, 
and a little seed may yield a great 
harvest. 

Christmas time at the Cottage is 
truly a royal time, for at that season 
all the children are our guests, and 
thoroughly enjoy the Christmas-tree, 
parties and all the good things pro- 
vided for them. 

The thanks of the Committee are 
due to all those who have helped us 
by gifts of clothing, food, fruit, toys 
and treats for the children, as well as 
to those who have sent subscriptions 
and donations. Particularly are we 
erateful to those who by organising 
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whist-drives, concerts and carnivals 
have materially increased our funds. 

The Cottage is for children of 
school age, (boys up to eleven years 
only being taken). During the past 
twelve months 177 children have 
stayed there. The average cost of 
each child per week is about ids. 
6d. 

Lethargy, indolence and apparent 
stupidity do not belong to the normai 
child, but are the result of a physical 
condition or an emotional shock. It 
is amazing what a difference’ in 
these conditions can be eifected by a 
stay away from home in happy sur- 
rounding’. 

Golden Rule Cottage is maintained 
by the British Federation of the Co- 
Masonic Order at 1 St. Andrews 
Road, Shoeburyness, England. ‘The 
American Federation owns a_ most 
wonderful location for similar work. 


THRE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Lodges Verulam No. 525, New York 
and St. Germain No. 515, Chicago, 
favor holding the General Assembly 
in Chicago, in 1938. 


IN MEMORIAM 





On the 23d of February, the wife 
of our good Bro. Stefano Quaglia of 
Lodge 543, Niagara Falls, passed 
away after an operation for appendi- 
citis leaving three small children. We 
extend to our Brother our deepest 
sympathy in his great loss. 


Peace treaties must cease to be 
considered mere scraps of paper and 
become sacred _ obligations. En- 
l'ehtened people must learn to abhor 
war and refuse to participate in it. 
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A MUCH NEEDED LESSON 


The following excerpt from a 
personal letter was not meant for 
publication. However we find it quite 
interestivg and of general value and 
therefore take the liberty of sharing 
it with the readers of the American 
Co-Mason. 


“Really, when one reads the news- 
papers one wonders at the reasoning 
of some people in high positions. 
Prohibition comes in for a great deal] 
of abuse and even the Lindbergh kid- 
naping has been laid to its door. 

“The poor duds! Can’t they see 
that this economic disgrace tne 
country finds itself in, is largely it 
not wholly due to Capitalism. The 
bankers have brought about our 
downfall, and to them the govern- 
ment is giving relief. Strange 
politics. Wall street plus the poli- 
ticians are a pretty vicious gang, be- 
cause they clothe themselves with a 
certain amount of respectability. 

“Even since the Wal! Street “crash” 
I have wondered where the money 
people “lost” went to. Who had it, 
I just discovered the other day. 
Perhaps you know the answer. 


gether loaned 18 billion dollars’ to 
Central and South American countries 


and to a few small European 
countries. These governments built 
fine roads and all sorts of other 


improvements with American money. 
The bankers sold bonds of these 
governments to eager but foolish 
people (small banks bought whole 
blocks of these bonds) and now these 
bonds are in default and people lost 
their money and banks have failed. 
“In making the loans the barks got 
huge bonus for their ‘trouble’ and 
made millions out of the losers’ 
money. Do these bankers now say: 
“We are sorry this all turned out this 
way, but we will divide our ‘bonus’ 
with you and that will take the keen 
edge off your losses’. Not much, 
they sit back and comfortably smile 
and say ‘that’s good business, just 
speculation.’ I boil with rage when 
{ think of it, because I personally 
know people who have been hard hit. 
“On the other hand wouldn’t you 
think people have more sense than to 
invest their money outside of their 
own country? Difficult enough to 
keep track of it here, but impossible 
to know what is done with it in 
countries so distant. But, as you say, 


“Any way, the big bankers all to-| Americans have made money their 
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God and they broke their bodies and 
homes in trying to serve him only to 
find him of very frail stuff. 

“There must finally be a redistribu- 
tion of wealth. No man needs mill- 
ions to live on. 

“After all, the depression may serve 
a good purpose in the end for we may 
learn to revalue the thing's of life and 
put some thirgs in their proper 
place so let us not despair.” 


We really believe that the happen- 
ings of the past few years are teach- 
ing a lesson to people who are able 
and willing to think. Of course 
they bring no lesson to people who 
have nothing but jazz on their mind. 

Our economic system has reached 
the point of disintegration partly due 
to the fact that we have tried to hold 
on to an antiquated system of distri- 
bution while continually improving 
our methods of production. Munici- 
pal corruption and the alliance be- 
tween politicians, gamblers and boot- 
leggers, are hastening the process of 
disintegration. Like an old suit this 
economic system may yet. stand 
being patched up and made to last a 
little longer, but it cannot last very 
much longer. We are now going 
through the travail of birth of a new 
system to be based on cooperation in- 
stead of competition, and, as a result, 
suffering is general. 

For years now individuals and cor- 
porations have been amassing millions 
without giving consideration to the 
cost in human misery. Lawyers and 
judges could always be found to 
legalize piracy and murder. It has 
been a common saying that if a man 
stole a wheelbarrow he was jailed as 
a eriminal, but if he had stolen a 
whole railroad system he would have 
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been considered a wonderful financier 
and sent to Congress. If you want 
to steal, steal a large amount so that 
you can share the loot with lawyers 
and you will be safe. Compared with 
money, character has had no value. 
A wealty man is a successful man, 
no matter how he made his money. 
A poor man may be honest, may have 
character, but he does not count, he 
is a failure. Is it then to be wondered 
that making money, no matter how. 
has become the obsession of most 
people. Gambling may not be as 
respectable as banking, but that is 
only because of the scale it is done 
on. When done on a large scale it 
is quite all right. Gangsters become 
quite respectable when they have 
millions to spend and they have deal- 
ings with people who are considered 
respectable, 

Coal operators who, a few years 
ago, found judges to issue injunctions 
making it a crime to collect money 
to feed the starving chiidren of 
striking miners are no worse and no 
better than the gangsters who kidnap 
little babes. They want the almighty 
dollar and will go to any extreme to 
get it. Getting money, no matter 
how, is the common desire of boot- 
leggers, gamblers, corrupt _politic- 
ians and employers of labor who pay 
starvation wages. 

It is said that Reno makes six 
million dollars annually out of lega! 
vice. And who maintain the gambl- 
ine and disorderly houses of Reno? 
Not the wives of workingmen. But 
the wives of wealthy men. They are 
there to spend money that has gener- 
ally been amassed by paying stayyva- 
tion wages or by gambling in Wall 
Street or elsewhere. 

Is it any wonder that so many join 
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the racket. 


Is it any wonder that we} cent amusements than 
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in preparing 


have gangsters and that those gang-|implements and exercising them for 
sters will kidnap wealthy men and/the destruction of mankind.” 


even children? Not at all. The 
wonder is that we do not have more. 
The wonder is that we have 

millions of poor men who _ have 


conscience and prefer to suffer than | sovereigns. 


In 1788 Washington wrote to his 
friend Lafayette: “Would to God 


vet | the harmony of nations were an ob- 
a|ject that lay nearest to the heart of 


It is really a_ strange 


to join.the horde of money mad people | thing that there should not be room 


who will do anything’ to 
dollars, and remain unhappy even 
when they have them. 

Not until we begin to consider 


people successful who have obuilded 
character, instead of the people who 
have builded fortunes, shall we _ be 
ready for a happier state of affairs 
than the present era of jazz, night 
clubs, raketeers, gangsters, idle rich 
and starving millions of wealth pro- 
ducers, 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We are continually told that George 
Washington was first in war, first in 
peace and first in love of his country. 
We should be told also that Washing- 
ton did net love war, but that he 
loved peace. 

His first and greatest wish was to 
see war forever banished from the 
earth. When in 1795 hotheads were 
clamoring for a second war with 
England, Washington sent his chief 
Justice Jchn Hay as a_ special 
ambassador to England to negotiate 
a treaty. Then, in face of jingo op- 
position, he signed the Jay treaty, 
first arbitration treaty of our history. 

“My first wish,” he wrote his 
secretary, David Humphreys, “is to 
see this plague of mankind (war) 
banished from the earth, and_ the 
sons and daughters of this world 
employed in more pleasing and inno- 


secure |enough in the world for men to live 


without cutting one another’s throat.” 
In the same year he wrote to the 
Marquis de Chastelleux: “It is time 
for the age of knight-errantry and 
mad heroism to be at an end. Your 
young military men, who want to reap 
the harvest of laurels, do not care, I 
suppose, how many seeds of war are 
sown; but for the sake of humanity 
it is devoutly to be wished that the 
manly employment of agriculture and 
the humanizinge benefits of commerce 
would supersede the waste of war 
and the rage of conquest.” 
Washington’s final message to his 
people was as unmartial as were the 
exhortations of America’s other great 
war Presidents, Lincoln and Wilson. 
“The obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation” he 
said in his farewell address, “in cases 
in which it is free to act, is to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace 
and amity toward other nations.” 


Bro. Elizabeth C. T. Miller, a 
member of Francis Bacon Lodge No. 
506, Cleveland, Ohio, is a Candidate 
for Nomination for the United States 
Senate. Bro... Miller has been for 
years an active and prominent mem- 
ber of the Republican Party. If 
elected, she would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the ranks of the progressive 
republicans in the Senate. She has 
our best wishes for success. 
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The Rev. John W. Langdale, 
secretary of the commission on revis- 
ion of hymnals for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is quoted as having 
said that his Church had lost 52.000 
members in 1930 and also recorded 
the loss of nearly 500.000 Sunday 
School enrollment. He added thai 
their largest theological seminary 
was about to close for lack of funds. 

Let us hope that the Reverends of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
see that there is something wrong 
with our economic system and find in 
it the cause for the condition they 
complain of. Then they will not 
waste time fighting windmills. 


Peck, France. 

A new Co-Masonic Lodge has been 
opened at Zagreb, Yougoslavia. 

At the present the British Federa- 
tion has the greatest number of 
Lodges. The French Federation is a 
close second. 





PUBLIC LECTURE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


On February 16th Brotherly Love 
Lodge, No. 557, of Philadelphia, 
sponsored a public lecture by Ill. - 
Bro... Helen R. Sturgis of Verulam 
Lodge No. 525, which drew an 
audience of about 125 people to the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 

Bro. . Sturgis gave a very beautiful 
address on the ideals and purposes of 
Masonry and the possibilities latent 
within it, and especially in Co-Mason- 
ry, of so training and developing the 
higher side of. the individua! as to 
enable the coming’ generations to 
solve the national and internaticnal 
problems which at present bafile the 
world. 

She kept her lecture, which she 
delivered with great sincerity and a 


CO-MASONIC NEWS 


At its first meeting of the year the 
Supreme Council of the International 
Co-Masonie Order has _ definitely 
decided that the next International 
General Assembly would be held in 
1954. It had been proposed to hold 
it one year ahead of time but, no 
doubt, the unsettled conditions 
throughout the world made it unwise 
to do so. Lodges having any propo- 
sitions to submit to the General | charming dignity, on a high plane of 
Assembly must send them to Larkspur |thought and perhaps disappointed 
no later than November, 1935, as they |some of the curiosity seekers who 
must be in the hands of the Interna-!had hoped to hear Masonic secrets 
tional Secretary in Paris no _ iater, revealed 
than January Ist, 1934. _ She touched enough on Co-Masonry 

Co-Masonic Lodges in Scandinavia|to distinguish it clearly from _ the 
have been authorized by the Supreme} Eastern Star and she drew forth 
Council to admit as visitors and te|/a number of questions from the 
affiliate members of the Symbolic|audience and_ stirred the few 
Grand Lodge of Danemark. masculine masons who attended io 

Co-Masonic Lodges in many/|considerable discussion after the close 
countries celebrated, on the 24th of | of the meeting. One masculine mason 
January, the fiftieth anniversary of|whose wife is a Co-Mason _ stoutly 
the initiation of Bro. Maria Des-| maintained that no woman could be 
raismes in a masculine Lodge at Le|made a mason and continued to hold 
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forth to a small group of friends until; man ever saw him rejoice or mourn. 
nearly every one had gone home. He refrained wholly from laughing in 
Altogether the affair was a decided | contempt, flattering,  scoffing, or 
success and will undoubtedly cause! speech depreciating others. 
some refreshing ripples to appear; At the age of 18, he left Samos 
upon the quiet waters of Pennsyl-}|and journeyed to Sidon, where he met 
vania’s masonic thought. Bro..|a Phaenician master. He was 
Sturgis is herself a splendid advertise- | initiated into the mysteries of Byblus 
ment for Co-Masonry and made a|and Tyre, and learned here abstinence 
very favorable impression on all who|from meat and wine, and to eat and 
heard her. sleep little. 
ae age We His phaenician teachers encouraged 
him to go to Egypt to receive the 
direct teaching of divine life which 
they had received themselves. On 
account of national distrust of all 
as a Greek philosopher and a founder | Greeks, the Egyptian priests met him 
of a brotherhood at Crotona in Italy.| with severe tests and discouraged him 
He was born about 582 B.C. atj/in every way possible. But Pytha- 
| 





PYTHAGORAS 


Pythagoras is known tv the world 


Sidon in Phaenicia and died about|goras submitted with unfaltering 
500 B.C. patience and courage. He knew he 

His parents colonized the Island of | would attain knowledge only by 
Samos by order of the Pythian! mastering his will. Having no fear 
oracle, and they were promised “a|of death, seeing life beyond, none of 
the tests disheartened him. Pytha- 
goras lived 22 years in Egypt, stay- 
ing in the sacred temples and becom- 
ing initiated into all the _ religious 


son who would be useful to all men 
through all times.” 

The birth of Pythagoras was a 
virtual consecration. His parents 
were sent from their home in Samos | mysteries. 
to Sidon in Phaenicia, where the! When Pythagoras had reached the 
promised son was conceived and born,|summit of priesthood in Egypt, war 
far away from the disturbing influence | broke ont. The Babylonian king in- 
of his own land. Pythagoras’ parents! vaded and conquered the iand, and 
were much in love with each other,| Pythagoras was taken a prisoner and 
a requisite, as Pythagoras himself|sent to Babylon. But adversities and 
taught, that makes for parentage on obstacles are only as stepping stones 
its highest plane. to progress for the wise ones. In 

Pythagoras is described to have! Babylon, Pythagoras acquired much 
been extraordinarily beautiful. By! knowledge, especially in music and 
his moderated diet he preserved his| mathematics. He learned here the 
body in the same constant state; not| principles of the universe, the motion 
sometimes iil, sometimes well; some-|of the stars, their power and effects 
times fat, sometimes lean. His|in the nativity of men. He stayed 
countenance displayed that the same!12 years in Babylon. 
constancy was in his soul also. He At the age of 56, Pythagoras re- 
was not subject to joy or grief. No!turned to Samos. He is then 
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described as appearing “beautiful 
and wise, 
gracefulness in an eminent degree”’. 
He was publicly called upon by his 
country “to benefit all men by im- 
parting to them what he knew”. He 
established a school, known as the 
“semi-circle of Pythagoras”, in which 
his countrymen assembled and con- 
sulted him about public affairs. But 
Pythagoras himself spent most of his 
time outside the city in a cave, more 
suitable for his study of philosophy 
and occult work. By his contempor- 
ary, he was looked upon as a revealer 
of a mode of living, calculated to 
raise his disciples above the level of 
mankind and to recommend them “to 
the favor of the gods”. 

Pythagoras originated the word 
“nhilosopher”. He was asked if he 
was a “sophos” or “wise man”, but 
he answered he was a “philosophos” 
or “a lover of wisdom”’. 

After much effort in his own 
country to teach philosophy, Pytha- 
goras found that his symbolic method 
of teaching did not appeal to the 
Samians, not showing the persistence 
and endeavor it demanded. 

Greece at this time was in a state 
of degeneration. Schools and temples 
were closed, and the general condi- 
tions were such that Pythagoras 
found that his teachings were not 
suited to such a turbulent state. 

Together with 600 followers, 
Pythagoras decided to migrate to 
Crotona in Southern Italy, at that 
time a Greek colony. At the age of 
60, he there founded his famous 
“School of Crotona’”’, 

Thus, Pythagoras spread esoteric 
ideas throughout Italy and at the 
same time put into philosophic and 
scientific form the essense of oriental 
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wisdom which later was intended to 


and possessing divine| teach the Western world knowledge 


of the laws governing the attainment 
of human perfection. 

By discoursing to the _ people, 
Pythagoras obtained much _ honor, 
both in Crotona and in all Italy. The 
senate earnestly requested him _ to 
favor them with his advice. He told 
the senators that the greatest person 
is he who can of himself foresee what 
is advantageous; next to him is he 
who, by those things which happen 
to other men, observes what is good 
for himself; and the worst person is 
he who stays to learn what is best by 
the experiences of suffering ill. He 
likewise exhorted everyone that 
aimed at true glory to be such as 
he desired to appear to others; for 
it is not so sacred a thing to be ad- 
vised by anothcr, as to be praised 
for what he has already accomplished. 

Pythagoras induced the senators 
and rulers of Crotona to erect build- 
ines for his brotherhood near ihe 
entrance of the city. 

The Pythagorean brotherhood 
consisted of two main divisions. In 
the first, each person possessed and 
retained his own property. It was 
an outer court with simple rules and 
exoteric training. In the _ other 
division, all property was common 
and the students devoted themselves 
to more advance studies on the 
hidden laws of nature. 

Pythagoras attempted to combine 
in one common _ fraternity the 
knowledge gained in all the myster- 
ies, a principle later applied by Free- 
masonry. The Pythagorean rite was 
exoteric or public in the form of its 
teaching, but esoteric or private in its 
inner meaning, explained only to his 
disciples. The school had a series of 


darkly-worded sayings, as “Stir not ‘another point of view to life. 
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Instead 
It|of us trying to see another view- 


the fire by a sword,—be calm”. 
also had secret modes of recognition. 
Their brotherly love was often ex- 
emplified in the most remarkable 
manner, and their devotion to the 
sovlety and its laws by the sacrifice 
of life itself. 
Eric Orlow, 3° 

Hollywood Co-Masonic Lodge No. 523. 


TESTS 

Why do we need to be tested? 

Because we could not _ possibly 
make any progress unless the testing 
takes place. We must be tested 
sometimes in order to be_ able 
analyze ourselves and see where we 
stand in our evolutionary journey. 

Most people rebel at tests. They 
rebel at criticism. They rebel at 
friction. But if they could know the 
value of being tested and tried, they 
would co-operate with the _ tests, 
instead of forever complaining about 
them. 

Friction is the result of getting 
into a rut. Someone is being used 
to prod us out, and instead of 
appreciating the party thus used, we 
throw a lot of venum at the person. 
The thing to do is to first realize 
that we are growing souls, having a 
physical body that tries its levei 
best to keep the soul in prison. That 
is the function of the physical body. 


But the soul body has an_ entirely 
different function. Its function is to 
grow and unfold, and make itself 
known to the physical or animal 


nature. 

So the struggle takes place. People 
who have opposite temperaments are 
placed in the same environment with 
us to give us the opportunity to see 


to |to be learned in each movement 





point we either persecute the person 
trying to make us see it, or we think 
him crazy and nutty. . 

We cannot imagine that any one 
with an opposite point of view can 
possibly be right. So friction takes 
place, the one with the = strongest 
personality suppresses the one with 
the weaker complex. That is why we 
travel in circles, instead of making 
our path straight. We go around 
and around, and always come back 
to the same place we started from. 
We try different churches, we try 
different groups, the same lesson is 
in 
each church and in each family. We 
have to learn that there are many 
approaches to God and that no single 
movement or group can possibly have 
a monopoly on truth. 

If a perfect messenger comes to 
give people LIGHT, the people either 
crucify the vehicle, burn the body at 
the stake, give it poison or martyr 
the body some way. Why? ‘The 
messenger is too far ahead of them 
and they are not seeking truth. What 
they really want is soothing syrup. 
They do not want to think. If an 
imperfect vehicle is used to present 
humanity the truth, they ffind all 
manner of fault with the personality. 

God really has a hard time making 
man see how he stands in his own 
light, and forever puts stumbling 
bloeks in his path. 

All through the ages, man fights 
the unfoldment of his consciousness. 
The awareness of his relationship to 
God is the least of his cares. 

All else is always first in his 
consideration. The making of money, 
pleasures of the senses, which after- 
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ward may cause much suffering to 
himself and others, usually is of the 
highest importance, 

But the new key-note of this age 
is Co-operation, and those awakened 
to that key-note can help other souls 
to a new realization of life. 

Harriet Schwartz. 


BROTHERHOOD 


Brotherhood in its more _ limited 
sense means to us a group of people 
enzaged in the same common object, 


governed by the same _ rules and | 
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share of us. As all that the earth 
produces is created for the use of 
man, so men are created for the sake 
of men, that they may mutually do 
good to one another.” Knowing this, 
those great souls, Marie Deraisme 
and Georges Martin worked tirelessly 
and ceaselessly to establish Brother- 
hood in a world of struggle and strife 
and so our Co-Masonic Order came 
into being to fulfill a noble purpose. 
They have both been initiated into 
the Eternal Grand Lodge and have 
left intrusted to our keeping the 
furtherance of their glorious work. 


united by an identical interest. It | Are we fulfilling that trust? Are 
will only be when we come into ajwe working as unselfishly as they 


and purpose of our object is universal 
as well as collective; when we are 


ever conscious of the mystic tie that, 


binds us as brothers one to the other, 
and when our interest in the wellfare 
of each other has merged into a great 


full realization that the true meaning} worked? Are we giving of ourselves 


as they have given? It takes great 
minds with a wonderful understand- 
ing and sympathy for their brother- 
man to establish an order such as 
ours, but it also takes courageous 
souls who are willing to _ sacrifice 


sense of oneness with all that lives; everything for the sake of the work 
will we be able to transcend this/|to carry it on successfully. But a 
limitation and know the true spirit! few short years and we also shall be 


of Brotherhood. 

It has been said, “Masons must be 
kind and affectionate one to another. 
Frequenting the same temples, kneel- 
ing at the same altars, they should 
feel that respect and that kindness for 
each other, which their common rela- 
tion and common approach to one 
God should inspire. There needs to 
be much more of the spirit of the 


laying aside our working tools, let 
not those who come after us find 
them rusty from disuse, 

When we consider conditions in the 
world to-day we might well feel a bit 
apprehensive about the peoples of the 
earth ever entering into aé_e great 
union of Brotherhood, but they will, 
or else Gur purpose on this earth will 
have been for nought. J. Fort New- 


ancient fellowship among us; come lten says, “Masonry is Friendship— 
tenderness for each other’s faults,|friendship, first. with the great 
more forgiveness, more solicitude for | Companion, of whom our own hearts 
each other’s improvement and good |tell us, who is always nearer to us 
fortune; somewhat of brotherly feel-| than we are to ourselves, and whose 
ing, that it be not shame to use the | inspiration and help is the greatest 
word “brother.” We are not born; fact of human experience. To be in 
for ourselves alone; and our conntes | harmony with His purposes, to be 
claims her share, and our friends their | open to His suggestions, to be 
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conscious of fellowship with Him—|WASHINGTON MASONIC FACT 


this is Masonry on its Godward side. 
Then, turning manward, friendship 
sums it all up. To be friends with 
all men, however they may differ 
from us in creed, color, or condition; 
to fill every human relation with the 
spirit of friendship; is there any- 
thing more or better than this that 
the wisest and best men can hope to 
do? Such is the spirit of Masonry; 


BOOK MEETS WITH PHENOM- 

ENAL SUCCESS. 

The proverbial conservatism of 
Freemasonry has proven itself by an 
exception which speaks for Freema- 
sonry’s contribution to the George 
Washington bicentennial celebration 
now in progress. Recognizing the 
need for a concise yet thorough 


such is its ideal, and if to realize it} volume on Washington as a Freema- 


all at once is denied us, surely it 
means much to see it, love it, and 
labor to make it come true.” 

“At last, in the not distant future, 
the old feuds of the sects wil! come 
to an end, forgotten in the discovery 
that the just, the brave, the _ true- 
hearted are everywhere of one relig- 
ion, and that when the masks of mis- 
understanding are taken off 
know and love one another. 
little dogmas will have their day and 
cease to be, lost in the vision of a 
truth so great that all men are one 
in their littleness; one also in their 
assurance of the divinity of the soul 
and “the kindness of the veiled 
Father of men.”” Then men of every 
name will ask, when they meet: 
Not what is your creed? But what 
is your need? High above all dog- 
mas that divide, all bigotries that 
blind, all bitterness that beclouds, will 
be written the simple words of the 
one eternal religion—the Fatherhood 
of God, and the brotherhood of man.” 

Maude George Passmore. 





Masonry is a Society whose liberal | magazines 
im-| strange to relate, organizations usu- 


principles are founded on the 
mutable laws of “Truth and Justice”’ 
and whose grand object is to promote 


the happiness of the human Race.— 


George Washington. 





son, Bro. J. Hugo Tatsch, P.M., began 
such a book early in 1931. While in 
Boston during a conference of Grand 
Masters in New England, he was 
commissioned to write his book for 
a group of seven Grand Lodges com- 
prising the New England states and 
New Jersey, with the result that a 
first edition, printed last September, 
was sold out before publication. A 
second edition was issued immediate- 
ly, which was exhausted in January. 
A third edition, containing slignt re- 
visions and enlarged by six pages of 
text containing a suggested program 
and giving a complete outline for a 
Washington address, was printed in 
February. Thirteen Grand Lodges 
have adopted the book for use in their 
respective lodges, and several other 
Grand Lodges have recommended its 
use. It is one of the few Masonic 
books which has found its way into 
the general booktrade, as hotel news- 
stands, recognizing its general appeal 
to Masons and Non-Masons alike, 
have ordered copies for sale to local 
patrons. Newspaper and non-Masonic 
have reviewed it, and 


ally unfriendly to Freemasonry have 
considered the book of - sufficient 
interest and scholarly preparation to 


'eall attention of their people to it. 
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The United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission has in- 
cluded the book in its bibliography 
of Washington Masonic literature, 
and quotes generously from “Free- 
masonry in the Thirteen Colonies,” 
another book by Bro. Tatsch, in one 
of its publications. 

The new edition, like the others, 
earries foreword by Admiral Robert 
F. Coontz, U.S.N., Retired, in which 
the book is highly recommended to 
“all patriotic Americans, regardless 
of their affiliations, as Masons and 
non-Masons alike will find valuable 
information and commendable inspir- 
ation in its pages.” 

Copies of this attractively printed 
and illustrated book can be had from 
the Macoy Publishing and Masonic 
Supply Co., 35 West 32nd St., New 
York City, N. Y., for $1.25 in paper 
covers and $1.75 in cloth, all carriage 
charges prepaid. Copies of the cloth 
bound edition will be autographed by 
the author upon request to the 
publisher. 


WHEN IS MAN A MASON? 
When he can look out over the rivers, 
the hills, and the far horizon with 
a profound sense of his own little- 
ness in the vast scheme of things, 


and yet have faith, hope, and 
courage. 

When he knows that down in his 
heart every man is as_ noble, as 


vile, as divine, as diabolic, and as 
lonely as himself, and seeks to 
know, to forgive, and to love his 
fellow man. 

When he knows how to sympathize 
with men in their sorrows, yea, 
even in their sins—knowing that 
each man fights a hard fight against 





i 
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many odds. 

When he has learned how to make 
friends and to keep them, and 
above all how to keep friend with 
himself. 

When he loves flowers, can hunt birds 
without a gun, and feels the thrill 
of an old forgotten joy when he 
hears the laugh of a little child. 

When he can be happy and high- 
minded amid the meaner drudger- 
ies of life. 

When star-crowned trees, and _ the 
glint of sun-light on flowing waters, 
subdue him like the thought of one 
much loved and long dead. 

When no voice of distress reaches his 
ears in vain, and no hand seeks his 
aid without response. 

When he finds good in every faith 
that helps any man to lay hold of 
divine things and sees majestic 
meanings in life, whatever the 
name of that faith may be. 

When he can look into a wayside 
puddle and see something beyond 
mud, und into the face of the most 
forlorn mortal and see something 
beyond sin. 

When he knows how to pray, how to 
love, how to hope. 

When he has kept faith with himself, 
with his fellow man, with God; in 
his hand a sword for evil, in his 
heart a bit of a song—glad to live, 
but not afraid to die! Such a man 
has found the only real secret of 
Masonry, and the one which it is 
trying to give to all the world. 

J. Fort Newton. 


* 





The spirit of this country is totally 
adverse to a large military force.—- 
Thomas Jefferson. 


. A MASON is obliged, by his tenure, 
to obey the moral Law; and if he 


4 Te Tc e525 
L. ‘CONCERNING GOD : 4 5 ceased to bé a. Center of Minton. It » 
AND RELIGION. —_| time to discard sectarianism and to re- 


turn to fundamental principles sO as 


| _. | main at a perpetual read scars 
rightly understands the Art, he will 


never be a stupid ATHEIST, nor an|- ~ May. Co-Masonry Saas oe 
“jrreligious LIBERTINE. But though |from disintegrating elements of re- 
i ancient times MASONS were \ligious dogmatism and sectarianism 
charged in every. Country. to be of the as well as from the intolerance that 
_ Religion of. that Country or ‘Nation, would condemn any member tise 


whatever it was, yet it is thought practicing, in the profane world, a 


mere expedient only to oblige then: to religion of his choice. It will then be 


that Religion in which all Men agree, ghje to retain its International char- 
leaving their particular - opinions to ie and to become a powerful in- 
themselves; that. is, to be good Men 


and true, or Men of Honour and 


| strument in disseminating and 


practicing the ideals of Universal 
Honesty, by whatever Denominations Broterhood. 3 


or Persuasions they may be iis- | a 
tinguished; whereby Masonry becomes Wherever creeds and dogmas are 
the Center of Union, and the means ‘adopted, and members are obliged to 





ee conciliating true Friendship among ‘subscribe to them as the price of mem-_ 


Persons that must have remained at a bership, individual ~ Reason and 


"perpetual distance. —From Anderson's Conscience are dethroned and Free- | 
“onstitution of” 1728. | ioM ie Beak te dom of Will is lost, Let us pray that. 
- - *. |such- state of affairs may never pre- 


To the extent that Masons, in vail in the Co-Masonic Order. ‘Every 


various countries, have departed from member must always feel free in his mee 


the above declaration, ee has | search for more Light. 


to unite people wiio will otherwise re-_ 
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'- The AMERICAN FEDERATION 
of HUMAN RIGHTS, Incorporated 
under the Federal Lawa of the Dia- 
trict of Columbia, holds a regular 
Charter from the Supreme Council of 
International Co-Masonry with head- 
quarters in Paris, France. _ 


The Supreme Council has juris- 
diction over Co-Masonic Lodges in all. 


parts of the World. 
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